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“Population and Food: Precarious Balance” 


Population growth in relation to food supply is “the 
fundamental problem of the future,” states Murray R. 
Benedict, professor of agricultural economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, in an article, title above, in 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y., August 1, 1959. 

“The central elements of the problem,” as stated by 
Dr. Benedict, are as follows: 

“1. World population is growing at a phenomenal rate 
—clearly, it would seem, at too fast a rate. Our inability 
to slow it down is one of the most frustrating aspects of 
the situation. The problem tends to grow so rapidly that 
even better designed programs than those we now have 
might not enable us to keep abreast of population growth, 
much less to gain on it. 

“2. The focus of the population-food problem has 
changed markedly since the late 1940’s. Then it was par- 
ticularly acute in the war-torn areas of Western Europe, 
and created an emergency short-term task. Our approach 
to Europe’s difficulties was statesmanlike, constructive 
and relatively effective. Now the major food supply prob- 
lems are in the vast areas characterized by poverty, crowd- 
ing, and chronic low standards of living. 

“3. The paradox we face is that in a few countries, 
notably the United States, technological progress in agri- 
culture proceeds at such a pace that we have great diffi- 
culty in adjusting consumption fast enough to keep it in 
reasonably good balance with production.” 

Many public statements on food and population are 
regarded by Dr. Benedict as “speculative, controversial, 
and very possibly exaggerated.” The situation of Canada, 
Australia, and the United States is far different from that 
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of many other areas of the world, “where food supplies 
are inadequate and precarious.” These three nations have 
good land, capital, and popular education that makes peo- 
ple relatively receptive to innovations. In the areas with 
the precarious situation, more than two-thirds of the 
people are engaged in agriculture, but their methods of 
production are primitive. 

A quick and large-scale transfer of the technology of 
the West to the other nations is not possible, but the 
process of technical assistance should be pushed. Along 
with technical assistance there is need for “long-term 
plans” in the relations of the U. S. with Canada and 
Australia. There should also be “a broader and more 
significant attack on the basic problem of overpopulation.” 

The concluding paragraphs read in part: 

“World population is increasing too fast, and the pace 
may accelerate before it declines. There is very grave 
danger that the disparities between the well-fed and the 
poorly fed nations will become wider instead of narrower. 
It is not inconceivable that the average level of nutritional 
adequacy may decline instead of improving. . . . 

“Surely the world can feed many more people if it is 
merely a matter of keeping them alive. But if we want 
real improvements in the quality of living, we cannot go 
on increasing the number of mouths to be fed at so fast 
a rate as we have been doing over the past half century. 
There is more to a good life than the number of calories 
available for consumption. Overcrowding gives rise to 
many problems besides that of maintaining food supplies. 
Even here in the United States, the rate of population 
increase may rise further before it declines. 

“In the more crowded areas of the world some steps 
looking to a slowing of the population growth rate are 
now being taken. As yet, however, the results are hardly 
noticeable. Population growth is the fundamental problem 
of the future... .” 


Further reading recommended by Dr. Benedict in the 
article here reviewed follows: Bennett, Merrill K., The 
World’s Food: A Study of the Interrelations of World 
Populations, National Diets, and Food Potentials (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1954) ; Food and Agriculture 
Organization, Man and Hunger, World Food Problems, 
No. 2 (Rome, 1957) ; Russell, Sir Edward John, World 
Population and World Food Supplies (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1954); Schultz, Theodore W., editor, Food 
for the World (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1945) ; Political and Economic Planning, London, 
World Population and Resources. 
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“Population Explosion and Christian 
Responsibility” 


The population explosion is interpreted as “the chief 
enemy of free society in the world today” by Richard M. 
Fagleyv in a book, title above (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $4.25). Dr. Fagley is executive sec- 
retary of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs of the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, New York. 

This comprehensive book grew out of Dr. Fagley’s 
professional duty to file memoranda to church leaders 
on various international problems, but it is altogether a 
personal work. He found the population problem ever 
present, and also seldom mentioned by representatives 
of governments dealing with various plans of economic 
development and foreign aid. He believes that the popula- 
tion issues of today differ from those of previous cen- 
turies and may well differ from those in centuries to come. 
Plainly, he thinks man’s welfare in many parts of the 
world is menaced from “an unexpected quarter: an accel- 
erated proliferation of human life itself.” Dr. Fagley 
finds no automatic relation between industrialization and 
birth limitation, and writes that the rapid growth of popu- 
lation is interfering with plans of economic development, 
including food production, in certain countries, e.g., India, 
Indonesia, and Egypt. In these nations, he holds, there 
must be a fall in the birth rate in order to attain “a 
minimal existence.” 

The population explosion began about 1930, Dr. Fagley 
writes, and the responses of both governments and reli- 
gious bodies has been quite varied. In countries where 
Buddhism and Hinduism predominate “the least legis- 
lative restrictions are found.” In Islamic areas the picture 
is mixed—“with contraception legal in Egypt and Pakis- 


tan and illegal in Turkey.” In nations under Communistic 
rule there are “shifting policies.” Contraception is legal 
in Israel. In the so-called “Catholic states” or territories 
“the sale of contraceptives is illegal” in most places: 
Puerto Rico is an exception; Honduras and Argentina 
are reported to lack prohibitive legislation; in Austria 
and the Philippines physicians are granted certain discre- 
tion by law. In Greece, where the Orthodox Church is 
the main religious body, contraceptives are on sale, but 
mainly in urban areas. “In none of the predominantly 
Protestant countries . . . is contraception prohibited,” but 
in the U. S. the sale of contraceptives is prohibited in 
eight states, 

Dr. Fagley prefers the term responsible parenthood to 
birth control, because the latter term does not distinguish 
hetween abortion and the use of contraceptives. He re- 
views Biblical teachings related to responsible parenthood, 
finding much evidence of legalistic interpretation of spe- 
cific texts, so that the larger import of the word is missed, 
He summarizes the views of the church Fathers and of 
present Eastern Orthodoxy which has been peculiarly 
influenced by the patristic writings. Orthodox prelates 
quoted state that contraception is forbidden and con- 
demned, but there is believed to be a felt need for further 
theological study. (In Greece, as above noted, contra- 
ceptives are available. ) 

Orthodox Jewry’s teaching forbids use of contracep- 
tives, with other schools of thought in Judaism favorable; 
but Jews are reported generally to practice planned par- 
enthood. 

Roman Catholicism’s position is interpreted. Periodic 
continence, with reliance on the rhythm method, is 
now sanctioned, and contraceptives are condemned. The 
rhythm method is generally regarded, Dr. Fagley writes, 
as the least reliable of methods. Study of it is being en- 
couraged. Dr, Fagley notes a school of thought among 
Roman Catholics pleading for greater stress on respon- 
sible parenthood and on more vigorous research which 
may make periodic continence more reliable. 
~ Protestant teachings on responsible parenthood seem to 
be like “a wildwood with many trails.” Calvinism and 
Puritanism have contributed their legalism while there 
is more freedom in other bodies. Until recent decades 
Protestantism neglected the issue of responsible parent- 
hood, and the movement for family planning went for- 
ward in American communities without much encourage- 
ment from official Protestantism. Thus non-theological 
factors elicited the interest of Protestant laymen and 
clergymen. The Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion of 1908 and of 1920 condemned 
“birth control,” gave limited approval in 1930, and then 
in 1958 made a comprehensive statement which is called 
by Dr. Fagley a “new and positive attitude toward respon- 
sible parenthood.” (The Lambeth proceedings were re- 
viewed in this Service, December 6, 1958.) 

The publication in 1931 of a “substantial” statement by 
a committee of the Federal Council of Churches was un- 
doubtedly influential, Dr. Fagley notes, and aroused much 
discussion, even though the Federal Council itself did not 
act on the statement. These latter years there have been 
statements approving planned parenthood from the Metho- 
dist Church, the United Lutheran Church, the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., and other bodies. 

A struggle toward an ecumenical consensus goes on in 
Protestantism, and a committee has made a report to the 
World Council of Churches (not acted upon by that 
body), noticed below in this issue of TNForMATION SERv- 
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cE. The full text of that report on “Responsible Parent- 
hood and the Population Problem” concludes this thorough 
book on “the dilemmas posed by the new pressures of 
population and the need for a more widely held and vigor- 
ously supported Christian doctrine of responsible parent- 
hood.” 


World Council Study Group on Responsible 
Parenthood 


Officers of the World Council of Churches authorized, 
in 1958, a study group on “Responsible Parenthood and 
the Population Problem,” which made a report to the 
Council in 1959. Norman Goodall of the United Kingdom 
was chairman and Richard M. Fagley of the United 
States was secretary of the group of 21 persons, who in- 
cluded theologians, physicians, economists, and special- 
ists in international relations. A report of the study group 
as made to the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches appears in The Ecumencial Review, pub- 
lished by the World Council of Churches, Geneva, Octo- 
ber, 1959. The report has not been adopted by any com- 
mittee of the World Council and does not represent the 
official views of the Council. The World Council invites 
comments upon the report from its member churches. 
(The Ecumenical Review may be ordered from the office 
of the World Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. $1.00 a copy.) 


Families throughout the world, the Report notes, are 
affected by the various crises of our times. The rapid 
extension of health programs has so reduced death rates 
that many nations with high fertility among their people 
are confronted with serious pressures of population on 
their present and potential food resources. There have 
been, the group states, during recent years contributions 
toward an ecumenical consensus with respect to this great 
issue, one particularly from the Lambeth Conference of 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion [reviewed in this 
Service, December 6, 1958]. 


What, then, is “the meaning of responsible parent- 
hood”? “Responsible parenthood begins with responsible 
marriage. ... In the life of grace, not only chastity before 
marriage but also periodic continence within it, when 
freely accepted by both the spouses, are virtues of positive 
worth attainable by Christian people. But this is by no 
means the whole of the answer.” The prevalence of abor- 
tion—in East and West—is evidence of “a tragic deter- 
mination to find some means, however bad, to prevent 
unwanted births.” “The Christian conscience cannot ap- 
prove of abortion—involving as it does the destruction 
of human life—unless, of course, the termination of a 
pregnancy is necessary to save the life of the mother.” 

Among the concluding paragraphs are the following 
statements : 

“What means may Christians properly employ to pre- 
vent an individual act of intercourse from resulting in 
conception? Granted that the attempt may rightfully be 
made, there appears to be no moral distinction between the 
means now known and practised, by the use whether of 
estimated periods of infertility, or of artificial barriers to 
the meeting of sperm and ovum—or, indeed, of drugs 
which would, if made effective and safe, inhibit or con- 
trol ovulation in a calculable way. It remains that the 
means employed be acceptable to both husband and wife 
in Christian conscience, and that, on the best evidence 
available, thev do neither physical nor emotional harm.” 
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“Where there is grinding poverty, a high birth rate, high 
death rate and high infant mortality, a fatalistic attitude 
to death is almost inevitable, and a high valuation of hu- 
man personality is difficult to attain. Christians in wealth- 
ier regions have a duty to ponder, and to act upon, this 
truth in order to help their fellows in less developed lands 
towards conditions in which they can enjoy the freedom 
to make personal decisions of this sort, and to exercise 
responsible parenthood for themselves. To secure this 
help, the Christian is led by his faith to consider such 
matters as the need for capital investment and hence his 
opportunities as a citizen for political action. The com- 
mand to love thy neighbour as thyseli (Levit. 19:18; 
Luke 10:27) is thus relevant at all points: it detines the 
duty of spouse to spouse; of parents to their children 
and of children to parents; of families to other families 
in society; of churches to churches; and of nations to 
nations.” 

\Vith respect to the Eastern Orthodox Churches, the 
following note appears: 

“The historic and doctrinal position of the Orthodox 
Church necessitates, at certain important points, a differ- 
ent approach to this subject from that reflected in the 
general course of this statement. The Orthodox member 
of the group, while sharing the concern of the group and 
contributing fully to its deliberations, drew attention to 
‘the different teaching and practice of the Orthodox 
Church, which holds that parents have not the right to 
prevent the creative process of matrimonial intercourse: 
also, the God entrusted to them this responsibility for 
childbearing, with full confidence that His Providence 
would take care of material and other needs.’ ” 


Draper Committee on Population Question 


A report made in August, 1959, by The President’s 
Committee To Study The United States Military Assist- 
ance Program, Washington, contained in Vol. | a section 
on “The Population Question” which was the occasion 
for extensive public discussion of the responsibility of 
the government of the United States with respect to ef- 
forts of other nations to control increases of population. 
The chairman of the Committee was William H. Draper, 
Jr., a retired major general of the U. S. Army, now an 
investment banker in New York, who was Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, 1947-49. Among the members were 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the Board of Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, New York; Dillon Anderson, chairman of the 
Board of the Texas National Bank; and Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president of the American National Red 
Cross. 

Portions of the report follow : 

“No realistic discussion of economic development can 
fail to note that development efforts in many areas of the 
world are being offset by increasingly rapid population 
growth. 

“Tn 1950 the world population was estimated to be about 
2.5 billion. This represented an increase of approximately 
one billion in the previous fifty years. If present growth 
rates continue, there would be a further increase of nearly 
four billion in the second half of the 20th century. This 
would more than double the 1959 population of the world 
within the next forty vears—a period much shorter than 
the life expectancy of those just now reaching voting 
age. Problems connected with world population growth 
will be among the most serious to be faced by the vounger 
generation of today. 
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“A large part of the world population is at present 
underfed. The United Nations estimates that from 1950 
to 1955 the world’s population increased at an annual 
rate of one and one-half per cent, with the population 
in many underdeveloped countries increasing at double 
this rate. World food production is barely keeping pace 
with the increase in population in the world. However, 
the increase in food production in most of the under- 
developed countries has been falling behind the increase 
in population. 


“The seriousness of this problem is increased by the fact 
that the major population growth is taking place in the 
economically underdeveloped areas, where annual rates 
of three per cent are not uncommon. Unless the relation- 
ship between the present trends of population growth 
and food production is reversed, the already difficult task 
of economic development will become a practical impos- 
sibility. 

“The present rapid rates of population growth result 
primarily from a decrease in mortality rates rather than 
from a marked increase in fertility rates. Public health 
cainpaigns, especially in the less developed areas, have 
been phenomenally successful in many countries. In some 
instances, death rates have been cut by as much as 30 
per cent in a single year and 50 per cent in the short 
span of 10 years. This is a great humanitarian achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, continuation of the traditionally high 
fertility rates meanwhile results in rapid anaes 
growth. 


“Although experience in the more developed countries 
suggests that present high fertility rates may eventually 
fall more into line with the decreased mortality rates, 
these high fertility rates are normally a part of deeply 
rooted cultural patterns, and natural changes occur only 
slowly. In many countries, national production is failing 
even to keep pace with population growth, and per capita 
gross national product and food supplies are therefore 
decreasing rather than increasing. 


“Government leaders in many of the less developed 
nations recognize that the only hope for their people lies 
in accelerating the normal adjustment to the rapidly de- 
clining mortality rate. Few countries have set up the nec- 
essary programs, although broad acceptance has been 
found in those areas where programs have been estab- 
lished. Most of the countries lack the large numbers of 
trained social and public health workers needed to imple- 
ment an effective program. 


“Basically, the problems of rapid population growth and 
of adequate economic progress must be faced and solved 
by the individual countries. The United States and the 
other more advanced countries can and should be prepared 
to respond to requests for information and technical assist- 
ance in connection with population growth. Such informa- 
tion will help to point up the seriousness of the problem 
and to encourage action in countries where population 
pressures exist. Such information is also useful in defin- 
ing the areas in which initial efforts will be most effective. 
Recognizing an immediate problem created by the rapid 
growth, the United States should also increase its assist- 


ance to local programs relating to maternal and child 
welfare. 


“We Recommend: That, in order to meet more effec- 
tively the problems of economic development, the United 
States (1) assist those countries with which it is cooperat- 
ing in economic aid programs, on request, in the formula- 


tion of their plans designed to deal with the problem of 
rapid population growth, (2) increase its assistance to 
local programs relating to maternal and child welfare in 
recognition of the immediate problem created by rapid 
population growth, and (3) strongly support studies and 
appropriate research as a part of its own Mutual Security 
Program, within the United Nations and elsewhere, lead- 
ing to the availability of relevant information in a form 
most useful to individual countries in the formulation of 
practical programs to meet the serious challenge posed 
by rapidly expanding populations.” 

[Early in December, 1959, President Eisenhower was 
quoted at a press conference as saying, ‘‘That’s not our 
business,” in answer to a reporter’s question asking the 
President’s opinion with respect to the government’s re- 
sponsibility to furnish information on birth control on 
request of other governments. The President was also 
quoted as saying that other governments wishing informa- 
tion should make their requests to private agencies in the 
United States. Officials of the Department of the Treas- 
ury were also quoted in February, 1960, as stating to com- 
mittees of Congress that the proposed budget for foreign 
aid contained no expenditure for furnishing birth control 
information to other governments. | 


_ Hunger Challenges The Churches 


“The ill-fed outnumber the well-fed by nearly two to 
one” throughout the world. This statement by Sir John 
Boyd-Orr, former director general of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, is quoted by 
Rev. John D. Metzler of the staff of the World Council 
of Churches in a paper, “Hunger: A Challenge To The 
Church Today,’” Mimeographed, 1959, No. 19 of Project 
Papers on the Common Christian Responsibility Toward 
Areas of Rapid Social Change. (Department on Church 
and Society, World Council of Churches, 17 Rte de Ma- 
lagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. ) 


Two-thirds of the world’s people are also poorly housed 
and have insufficient clothing. They have relatively poor 
medical care and educational facilities. These disadvan- 
taged people live mainly in South America, Africa, and 
Asia. The one-third with the relatively better resources 
live mainly in North America, Northern and Western 
Europe, Australia, and New Zealand. It seems probable. 
for example, that “three-fourths of all the doctors in the 
world confine their attention to one-third of the world’s 
population,” writes Mr. Metzler. The problems of pov- 
erty, health, literacy, nutrition are inter-related, Mr. Metz- 
ler notes, but in his paper he emphasizes the need for food. 

In the United States the population is estimated to con- 
sume about 17 per cent more than the requirements of 
nutrition, stated in terms of what climate, age, sex, bodily 
weight, and activity would call for. In India, by contrast, 
the people consume about 24 per cent less than the nutri- 
tion experts say is required. 
~ Technical improvements in agriculture in Africa, Asia, 
and South America are possible; in Japan, yields of rice 
per acre are from three to four times as large as in India. 
New lands could be reclaimed and put into production. 
Shifting of crops could be encouraged; more sovbeans, 
sugar beets, and potatoes could be produced. 

But the problems involved are not only those of the 
technology of production. There are places in the world 
where the acreage per farm family is too low to bring 
about much improvement. 
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Further, if the world is to become less hungry, there is 
need of a ‘‘basic reorientation.” The attitudes of people 
will need to be changed if the technical tasks are to be 
adequately undertaken. 

“This is indeed a challenge which the church as the 
church can ill afford to evade. 


“Is there a well-developed theology that helps her deal 
with the problem of hunger—a theology of hunger?” 

“The future of our industrial society revolves around 
the question of whether man has learned to live with man. 
It appears that the critical limiting factor, as far as the 
world’s resources are concerned, is not materials, energy, 
or food, but brainpower. . . . 

“Will the churches recognize that technical knowledge 
points to the means that can be used and undertake the 
spiritual problem of man’s attitudes ?” 


Episcopal Statement on Family Planning 


Following is the text of a statement adopted by the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
session at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December, 1959: 

“The Episcopal Church is concerned for the well-being 
of the family and has expressed particular concern in 
resolutions of General Conventions in 1934 and in 1946; 
and more recently in the Resolutions and Reports of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1958, which have been referred 
by the General Convention of 1958 to the National Council 
for implementation. Recent controversy has served to ob- 
scure with political debate profound differences among 
Christians concerning the nature and purposes of human 
sexuality and the family. 

“We affirm our support of the Lambeth Resolutions 
and call attention to the following statements : 


“|. We hold marriage to be a lifelong union of 
husband and wife. ... We believe it is for the purpose of 
mutual fellowship, encouragement, and understanding, 
for the procreation (if it may be) of children, and their 
physical and spiritual nurture, for the safeguarding and 
benefit of society...’ .. Constitution and Canons of 
the Episcopal Church, Canon 17, Section 3. 

“‘We affirm that marriage is a vocation to holiness, 
through which men and women may share in the love and 
creative purpose of God. The sins of self-indulgence and 
sensuality, born of selfishness and a refusal to accept mar- 
riage as a divine vocation, destroy its true nature and 
depth ...'°... Resolution 113, Lambeth Conference 1958. 


“We believe that the responsibility for deciding upon 
the number and frequencey of children has been laid by 
God upon the consciences of parents everywhere; that 
this planning, in such ways as are mutually acceptable to 
husband and wife in Christian conscience, is a right and 
important factor in Christian family life and should be 
the result of positive choice before God. Such responsible 
parenthood built on obedience to all the duties of marriage, 
requires a wise stewardship of resources and abilities of 
the family as well as a thoughtful consideration of the 
varying population needs and problems of society and the 
claims of future generations...’ ... Resolution 115, 
Lambeth Conference 1958. 


“The National Council, recognizing the Church’s re- 
sponsibility for the physical, social and mental as well as 
the spiritual well-being of individuals and families, urges 
members of the Church as citizens to press through their 
governments and through social, educational, and inter- 
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national agencies, for measures aimed at relieving prob- 
lems of population growth, particularly in areas of acute 
overpopulation. 

“We further urge the study in our parishes of the Re- 
port of Committee Five of the Lambeth Conference of 
1958 entitled ‘The Family in Contemporary Society’, in 
which the following statement appears: ‘Some form of 
family planning, particularly in those areas of rapidly 
growing population is an urgent necessity. By “family 
planning” is meant an extension of the responsible use of 
science into the realms of procreation, within the permis- 
sible range of Christian ethics, in the immediate interest 
of the family, and the more remote but no less real inter- 
est of society at large. As a means to the exercise of re- 
sponsibility in procreation it is to be distinguished from 
other means by which the birth rate and size of the family 
are reduced.’ ” 

(The report of the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops was noted in this Service, December 6, 1958.) 


Presbyterians on Responsible Parenthood 


Following is the text of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in 


the U.S.A. held in 1959: 


“Recognizing that in the wisdom of God Christian mar- 
raige is a relationship of love and fidelity which involves 
both companionship and parenthood, and 

“Believing that the sexual life within this relationship 
is given by God for the benefit of his children, and is 
neither an ethically neutral aspect of human existence, 
nor an evil which needs to be justified by something else, 
as for example by the procreation of children, 

“The 171st General Assembly 


“Approves the principle of voluntary family planning 
and responsible parenthood, 

“Affirms that the proper use of medically approved 
contraceptives may contribute to the spiritual, emotional 
and economic welfare of the family, 

“Urges the repeal of laws prohibiting the availability 
of contraceptives and information about them for use 
within the marriage relationship, and 

“Authorizes the establishment of a special commission 
of seven members, appointed by the Moderator, to make 
a thorough study of this whole matter in cooperation with 
the Department of Social Education and Action and the 
Office of Family Education Research of the Board of 
Christian Education, and to present a report to the 172nd 
Assembly.” 


Roman Catholic Bishops’ Statement 


The Catholic Hierarchy of the United States asserted 
in November, 1959, that it would not support any public 
assistance, either at home or abroad, to promote artificial 
birth prevention. In a statement formulated at their an- 
nual meeting, the Roman Catholic bishops denied recent 
assertions that artificial birth prevention is gradually be- 
coming acceptable to the Church. “This is simply not 
true,” they said. The following notice comes from the 
release issued by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington. 

The bishops devoted a statement of some 1,500 words to 
the controversial question of birth prevention and the 
population problem. 
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The bishops said they wished “to direct attention to the 
very real problem of population pressures.” But they 
rejected artificial birth prevention as an approach that is 
“morally, humanly, psychologically and politically disas- 
trous.”’ The bishops restated the traditional teaching of 
the church on control of birth, and rejected the idea that 
the method chosen was the only issue of controversy. 

“The perennial teaching of the Catholic Church has dis- 
tinguished artificial birth prevention, which is a frustra- 
tion of the marital act, from other forms of control of 
birth which are morally permissible. Method alone how- 
ever, is not the only question involved. Equally important 
is the sincere and objective examination of the motives 
and intentions of the couples involved, in view of the na- 
ture of the marriage contract itself.” 

The bishops said there was “abundant evidence of a 
systematic, concerted effort” to swing United States’ pub- 
lic opinion behind use of public funds to promote artificial 
birth prevention for economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Catholics will not support “any public assistance. 
either at home or abroad, to promote artificial birth pre- 
vention, abortion or sterilization whether through direct 
aid or by means of international organizations,” the 
bishops. said. 

The prelates cited as “alarming” the “present attempt 
of some representatives of Christian bodies who endeavor 
to elaborate the plan into a theological doctrine which en- 
visages artificial birth prevention within the married state 
as the ‘will of God.” 

Calling the “population explosion” a “terror technique 
phrase,” the bishops stated that the “explosion” is “still 
a hypothesis that must stand the test of science.” The 
bishops stressed that if the predictors wish to foretell 
population increases, they must concede the right to pre- 
dict production increases as well. The Catholic approach 
to the population problem, the bishops said, is a realistic 
one “grounded in the natural law (which, it should be 
made clear, is not the law of the jungle, as sometimes er- 
roneously supposed) and in respect for the human person, 
his origin, freedom, responsibility and destiny.” 

“The thus far hidden reservoirs of science and of the 
earth unquestionably will be uncovered in this era of mar- 
vels and offered to humanity by dedicated persons with 
faith in mankind . .. .” they asserted. The bishops gave 
“basic ethical considerations” as the fundamental reason 
for their opposition to the birth prevention approach, But 
they listed other “cogent” reasons why Catholics “would 
not wish to see any official support or even favor given 
such specious methods of ‘assistance.’ ” 

A social reason, they said, is that the widespread use 
of contraceptives would hinder acquisition of the qualities 
needed in peoples of underdeveloped countries. “Progress 
implies discipline, self-control and the disposition to post- 
pone present satisfactions for future gains.” They noted 
that immigration and emigration—even within the same 
country—“have their role to play in solving the popula- 
tion problem.” The bishops held that the advocates of 
birth prevention naively help the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine, which holds out to people aspiring to economic de- 
velopment “the prospect of achieving their goals without 
sacrificing natural fecundity.” 

Finally they maintained that the “alarmists” do not 
place in proper focus the idea of increasing the acreage 
or the acreage yield to meet the food demands of an in- 
creasing population. The bishops said they did not intend 
to “exhaust this complex subject, nor to discourage de- 


mographers, economists, agricultural experts and _ political 
scientists in their endeavors to solve the problem.” “Rather 
our intention,” they said, “is to reaffirm the position of 
the Catholic Church that the only true solutions are those 
that are morally acceptable under the natural law of God.” 


Roman Catholics and Birth Control 


The Roman Catholic Church should “be encouraged to 
restate its position” on the use of contraceptives, Alvah 
W. Sulloway writes in the book, Birth Control and Cath. 
olic Doctrine (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1959. $3.95). 
Mr. Sulloway is a lawyer and an author of plays. Asa 
student he wrote a thesis on Robert Bellarmine, the noted 
Jesuit theologian, and this stimulated his interest in the 
birth control controversy. The book here reviewed is de- 
scribed as “a natural outgrowth of that interest.” 


In the U.S.A., Mr. Sulloway writes, the laws against 
the dissemination of information with respect to contra- 
ceptives came about originally without the active support 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and were the result of 
Victorian opinions on sex and obscenity. Years later the 
Catholic Church supported the laws as part of its opposi- 
tion to the birth control movement. 


Mr. Sulloway sums up his study by saying that it is 
essentially one “of how the church has used reason to at- 
tain its ends.” His analysis of Catholic doctrine indicates 
that prior to 1932 (when literature on the rhythm method 
was published) Catholic apologists condemned artificial 
birth control because of its unnaturalness and the alleged 
evil consequence of separation of intercourse from parent- 
hood, rather than as violation of the natural law. But 
publication on the rhythm changed the situation, he writes, 
“making the church an accessory to the very movement 
which it sought to destroy.” The church does not con- 
demn family limitation by the rhythm, and apparently 
now repudiates earlier arguments regarding the alleged 
evil consequences of the separation of intercourse from 
parenthood. 

“The church has made a philosophical mistake of ma- 
jor proportions in contending that natural law forbids the 
use of contraceptives,” Mr. Sulloway writes. 


“The way to correct this mistake is suggested by the 
approved rhythm and requires no change in the doctrine 
of primary and secondary ends or in the Catholic concept 
of marriage. If a couple intends in good faith to have 
children and does have them, the primary procreative end 
of matrimony as the church defines it would seem to be 
fulfilled regardless of what method of birth control may 
be practiced in the interim. . . . It would also enable the 
church to take a position of moral leadership instead of 


obstructionism toward the critical problem of world over- 
population.” 


Birth Control and Religious Freedom 


State laws which prohibit birth control and_ policies 
which prevent public health and welfare agencies from 
providing contraceptive services violate constitutional 
guarantees of religious freedom in the opinion of Rt. Rev. 
James A. Pike. 

Addressing a meeting of social workers in San Fran- 
cisco, May 26, 1959, the Bishop of the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia of the Protestant Episcopal Church (also a member 
of the California Bar), said that this is developing as “one 


of the most fundamental controversies in our nation 
today.” 
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Bishop Pike cited disputes which have arisen in Penn- 
sylvania, St. Paul, and New York over the right of public 
welfare caseworkers to refer welfare clients for contra- 
ception: challenges to restrictive birth control laws in 
eastern states; and the controversy last year over contra- 
ceptive counseling in New York’s municipal hospitals. 

Stating that the Lambeth Conference of the Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion in 1958 made the responsibie 
planning of parenthood a religious obligation, Bishop Pike 
declared : 

“Therefore, a state law, regulation or policy which 
makes unavailable medically endorsed means of contra- 
ception, interferes with the ‘free exercise of religion’ by, 
for example, Episcopalians, and of course, all others 
whose churches have taken the same position or whose 
own religious or ethical convictions are in accord with the 
Episcopal position.” He believes that any such law or 
regulation violates the First and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the U. S. Constitution. 

Restrictive laws and policies also interfere with the 
professional obligations of doctors and social workers to 
do everything possible to assist the patient, Bishop Pike 
said. “The physician or the social worker is under a reli- 
gious or ethical obligation to use his talents as fully as he 
can in the service of ends in society, and with individuals, 
which he or she believes should be served, consonant with 
the consciences of those individuals.” Bishop Pike said 
that the lack of public prohibition on birth control does 
not violate the right of Roman Catholics or others to fol- 
low the teachings of their churches which forbid the use 
of contraceptives. Roman Catholic husbands and wives, 
as well as doctors and social workers, would still be free 
to follow the dictates of their own consciences, he said. 


“Two things are involved,” he said, “the conscience of 
the profession and the conscience of the client. As for 
the client, I do not believe that, for example, a known 
Roman Catholic should. be urged to accept a Planned 
Parenthood referral (if he wants aid toward contracep- 
tion, that is another matter). Nor do I believe that a 
Roman Catholic physician or social worker should be re- 
quired by law or the policy of a public agency to imple- 
ment by prescription or referral what he believes to be a 
‘mortal sin.’ ” 


Birth Control: Sources on the Continuing 
Debate 


“The problem of birth control should be approached 
first, not from the point of view of population, but from 
the point of view of what is good for marriage and the 
family,” John C. Bennett, dean of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, writes in Worldview, 
170 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y., January, 1960. 
The issue contains a symposium on birth control, opened 
by an editorial, “Let Us Reason Together.” Dean Ben- 
nett remarks, among other points, that the absolute pro- 
hibition against contraception “causes great evil in con- 
crete human experience. It is a sin against children to bring 
them into a situation where they are not wanted and where 
there is inadequate provision for their emotional and 
spiritual needs.” 

“Protestant and Catholic clergymen have been trading 
formless snarls of hostility” in recent discussions of birth 
control, William Esty, former research director of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation, writes in a plea for a 
clarification of issues, in the same issue of Worldview. 
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The complete text of the statement issued, November 
26, 1959, by the Administrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic bishops of the United States is printed. See re- 
view in this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE. 

Problems of family planning are closely related to nu- 
merous other social problems, writes Stephen F. Bayne. 
Jr., then Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Olvmpia, in the course of an article, “The Need For Dis- 
cussion.” Bishop Bayne is now executive officer of the 
Anglican Communion Advisory Council on Missionary 
Strategy, London. 

Emphasis on producing more food and on better use of 
resources, is asked by James O’Gara, managing editor of 
the Commonweal, New York, in an article on “Birth Con- 
trol and Foreign Aid.” 

Will Herberg, of the faculty of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, in an article, “The Need For Consensus,” pleads for 
consideration of birth control as a matter of high public 
policy, and contends that the government of the United 
States should not sponsor contraception as part of its 
foreign aid program because to do so would set up the 
government as “official adjudicator over the conflicting 
moral philosophies held by sections of the American 
people.” 


Various documents on the present controversy are also 
found in The Population Bulletin, December, 1959, and 
January, 1960 (1507 M Street, N.\W., Washington 5, 
D. C., 50 cents for each number). The Draper Committee 
Report on “The Population Question,” quoted above, is 
published in the December issue of The Population Bulle- 
tin. Other sources given are excerpts from an address by 
President Eisenhower, October, 1959, on population 
growth and the need for economic development ; portions 
of a Stanford Research Institute report to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, on “Population, Food, 
and Science”; a policy statement by the American Public 
Health Association, 1959. 

The January issue of The Population Bulletin refers, 
among others, to the following documents: the report of 
a study group of the World Council of Churches [noted 
above]; a report by the State Department, July, 1959, on 
“Population Trends and Problems,” including one con- 
clusion to the effect that “rapid population growth may 
prove to be one of the greatest obstacles to economic and 
social progress and the maintenance of political stability 
in many of the less developed areas of the world.” 


“A Long Struggle Ahead” 


Following is a reprint of a review, published in our 
issue of March 14, 1953, of a thorough article, “Food and 
Population,” by Frank L. McDougall, published in /nter- 
national Conciliation, New York, December, 1952. It ap- 
pears again because it is related to the other materials in 
this number. 

Mr. McDougall has been the Australian representative 
on the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, and is now on the staff of F.A.O., as special assis- 
tant to the Director General. The F.A.O. headquarters 
is in Rome; there is a regional office in Washington, D. C. 

Discussions the world over of the food supply in rela- 
tion to increasing population have resulted in expressions 
of two “extreme points of view,” Mr. McDougall com- 
ments. 
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“There are the neo-Malthusians who maintain that un- 
less active steps are taken to encourage birth control in 
the highly populated and frequently food-deficit areas, all 
efforts at economic development will be frustrated by ex- 
plosive increases in population. 


“On the other hand there are those who maintain that 


there are vast areas of the world not yet cultivated which 
can be brought into food production and also enormous 
water resources which can be made available for irriga- 
tion and the production of power. They maintain that 
there is no reason to assume that the world could not both 
raise nutritional levels and at the same time feed an al- 
most indefinitely increasing population.” 


Among Mr. McDougall’s conclusions are the following : 

“A food supply adequate to health and well-being” is 
now clearly recognized as one of the benefits of civiliza- 
tion that should be available to all people. 


“To meet this goal for a steadily growing population 
has caused the increase of food supplies to be recognized 
by many governments as the most important economic 
and social problem of this decade. 

“There is no question that it is technically possible 
to secure a material increase in food production from 
farms, from irrigation settlements, from the sea and from 
inland waters. On the other hand, how fruitfully tech- 
niques can be applied depends upon the degree to which 
governments have an effective administrative system and 
are dealing with their social and economic problems. 

“Clearly there is a long struggle ahead. The problem, 
great enough in itself, is further complicated on the one 
hand by the present political divisions of the world, which 
prevent a straightforward mustering of all the world’s 
resources, and on the other by the rapid increase of popu- 
lation in most parts of the world, which is itself largely 
a result of social progress. 

“In this struggle the policies and actions of national 
governments, both in the developed and the underdevel- 
oped countries, are inevitably the most important fac- 
tors. ... 

“So far as the world food problem is concerned, the 
principal international responsibility falls upon F.A.O. 
The immensity of F.A.O.’s responsibility is but dimly 
reflected in its inadequate budget. .. . 

“The good will, the technical knowledge and the neces- 
sary organizational framework exist, and this in itself is 
a vast step forward in tackling the problem of food and 
population. But these elements must be backed up and 
flesh must be put upon the bare bones of organization 
and technical knowledge by the efforts of governments 
and peoples and by the flow of investment into those areas 
where development is most needed. In order to prevent a 
further deterioration in standards of living, the urgency 
of this problem must be recognized, for it is a matter about 
which no nation can afford to avoid its responsibility to 
the world community as a whole.” 


World Conference on Religion and Freedom 


Following are the major portions of a report written by 
Patrick Romanell of the University of Texas about a 
World Conference on Religion and Freedom, as published 
in The Humanist, Yellow Springs, Ohio, June, 1959: 

“A World Conference on Religion and Freedom met in 
Dallas, April 17-19, 1959, under the co-sponsorship of the 
Dallas Council on World Affairs and the Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil Order, Washing- 
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ton, D. C. Its purpose was to bring together a number of 
representatives from many countries and the world’s great 
religions in order that each might explain how the belief; 
of his religion applied to the social and political problems 
that grip the world. 


“The faiths represented were Buddhism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Judaism, and . . . [Islam]. Of the non. 
Christian religions, Buddhism was conspicuous by its 
presence, literally and figuratively ; of the Christian varie. 
ties, Roman Catholicism was conspicuous by its absence 
Keynote addresses were delivered morning, noon, and 
night, and four panel sessions were held concurrently on 
‘What Is Man? and on ‘Ethics and Freedom.’ In one ses- 
sion, at least, the main difficulty was to get the panelists 
to show the specific bearing of their own faith on current 
problems of freedom. 


“Although some notables and diplomats took part, the 
Conference was conceived from the start as ‘entirely un- 
official and non-governmental.’ . . . It was impressive that 
many foreign participants were high-ranking government 
officials who could be articulate on the tenets of their reli- 
gion as well as on the economic and political situations in 
their countries. These included B. K. Behru (India’s 
High Commissioner for Economic Affairs), Sir Zafrulla 
Khan of Pakistan (Member of the World Court), Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands, R.S.S. Gunewardene (Am- 
bassador of Ceylon to the United States), and U Win 
(Ambassador of Burma to the United States) ... 

“These are the conclusions reached by the Conference: 

“The great religions of the world, while differing in 
other important respects, are agreed in holding that be- 
yond the temporal order there is an everlasting spiritual 
and moral order. 

“The great religions agree in affirming the inherent sa- 
credness and dignity of the human being, irrespective of 
distinctions of race, sex, nation, color, creed, or class. 

“The religions agree on many basic ethical standards, 
such as justice, kindness, compassion, brotherly concern, 
and love. 

“There is today a great danger of undue emphasis on 
the material aspects of life, not only in political ideologies, 
but on the part of individuals. 

“Religious truth is the prime support of human free- 
dom, which involves an inner power of self-determination 
assuring opportunities for personal development and in- 
dividual choice. For this reason religious persecution in 


whatever form is treason to the human spirit as striking 
at the core of spiritual freedom. 

“Understanding and mutual appreciation on the part 
of adherents of various world faiths are increased by asso- 
ciation and frank discussions. Therefore it is hoped that 
a broad and comprehensive plan for meetings, visits, and 
the exchange of points of view between the religions 
should be evolved and set in motion. 

‘Religion has a major role to play in the world-wide 
search of peoples for a fuller and more meaningful life. 
To this end religious men and women everywhere have 
both the privilege and obligation to assist others in prac- 
tical and material ways in accordance with their resources 
and abilities. 

“Finally, the Conference agreed that much of the suf- 
fering of mankind has been due to the failure of men to 
live up to the ideals of their religion. The most important 
challenge facing the followers of all religions is to carry 
out in their daily lives the high precepts of their respec- 
tive faiths. ...” 
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